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A Word from the Editor 


Is it always easy for you to forgive when some one does or 
says something that hurts vour feelings or that causes you to 
feel embarrassed before others? If you do not find it easy, 
I am sure that you will be interested in a story that Betty 
Ferguson has written for Wee Wisdom’s readers. We are 
publishing the story, “I Learned to Forgive,” for those who 
find it hard to forgive. The Sunday school lesson for April 
20 gives a few points on what we mean by forgiveness. 

The boys and the girls who are planting The Little Green 
Field are meeting difficulties in this issue of Wee Wisdom. 

Effie Jean Sines has drawn a series of charming pictures 
to be colored. With these pictures Miss Sines is giving you 
some of the Mother Goose rimes, rewritten. 

If vou want the wild birds to nest in your yards and your 
orchards this year, now is the time to send out your invitations. 
A nice new house makes the best sort of invitation. Fran-es 
Simmons gives you two models for bird houses in the Work- 
bench Department. 

When you write the secretary of the Good Words Booster 
Club this month, tell her the things you like best in this 
number of Wee Wisdom. All of us enjoy your letters. 

With love, 


one 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter Ausnst 8. 1898. at the post office at Kansas City. Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
Octuber 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


The rain is singing an Easter song 
To a tulip, yellow and red. 

“Awake from sleeping and come along, 
For it’s time you were out of bed. 

In capes of green and in bonnets gay, 
All the tulips must stand arrayed. 
Awake! I'm calling. It's time, I say, 
For the Easter Day parade.” 
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It was in the seventh grade that it 
happened. The desks and the seats were 
wide enough for two persons, and Miss 
Young allowed us to sit two at a desk, 
to study. 

Lucille Avery and I were close chums 
at school. We lived too far apart to be 
chums all the time. Every day we 
visited each other, at her desk or at 
mine, to study geography or history. Of 
course we did not study. Sometimes 
we drew pictures. .Sometimes we played 
consequences. And sometimes each of 
us wrote her name over a boy’s name, 
marking the letters that were alike in 
the two names; then we read our for- 
tunes in the letters that were left. 


It was fun, but of course it was not 
honest. We really should have been 
studying. That is what we were there 
for. But it is hard to study 
when there is such an easy 
chance to play a game. 

We took turns visiting 
each other. One day it was 
Lucille’s turn to visit me. 
Every one liked her. Per- 
haps it was partly because 
she always had money. She 
could always go into a 
candy store or to a cookie 
counter and buy all she 
wanted. And she was al- 
ways generous about treat- 
ing. 

I did not have all the 
money I wanted to spend, 
but I did have a dollar a 
week, which was more than 
most of the others had. So 


I Learned to forgive 


By Betty Ferguson 
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when Lucille visited me and laid her fat 
pocketbook on my desk—a lot of change 
does make a pocketbook fat—that fact 
did not interest me in the least, for I 
had my own purse tucked safely into 
the corner of my desk under the ink- 
well. 

Afterwards I did not remember about 
her pocketbook. I had been too used to 
seeing it to take any special notice of it. 

The study period was over. Miss 
Young rang the bell for history, and that 
ended our game. 


The next day I went to school bright 
and early, to play in the school yard 
with Lucille. I ran down the street and 
through the park to the school yard, and 
there was Lucille in a brand-new pink 
dress. That was nothing unusual. She 
often wore a new dress, but she looked 
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I waved to her, but she did not wave back. 


especially nice in that new pink one. 

I waved to her and I knew that she 
saw me, but she did not wave back at 
me or come to meet me as she always 
had come before that. Still I kept right 
on running toward her. 

“Hello, Lucille,” I said, when I got 
quite close to her. 

She just looked at me, tossed her head, 
and walked away with Eva Hall. Now, 
I was jealous of Eva Hall. There were 
times when Lucille walked with her, or 
sat with her instead of with me, and 
when she did these things it made me 
almost sick. But this time they were 
not playing. They were not even walk- 
ing. They just stood at the corner of 
the schoolhouse, talking and looking at 
me with unfriendly looks on their faces. 

The school bell rang. I took my seat. 
I did not hear the verses that Miss 
Young read from the Bible that morn- 
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ing. I did not even pray when every 
one else was praying. I could not. And 
when they were singing “Lead Kindly 
Light,” I just sat there staring at the 
back of Lucille’s head. And I loved to 
sing. Eva and Lucille kept looking at 
each other, and then at me. I wondered 
what was wrong. 

At recess I tried to go to them and 
ask what the trouble was, but the minute 
they saw me coming they walked away. 
I was sad and unhappy all that morning, 
and went home to dinner with a heavy 
heart. I told my mother about it, and 
she took me in her arms and kissed 
away my tears. I wonder if every one’s 
mother is as nice as my mother? 

Then I went back to school. Miss 
Young rang the bell so we would stop 
talking and take our seats. Then she 
called me to her desk. 

“Ethel,” she asked, “did you take 
Lucille’s pocketbook ?” 

“Why, Miss Young, of course I didn’t 
take Lucille’s pocketbook. I didn’t 
know that she had lost her pocketbook,” 
I said, and I opened my own purse to 
show Miss Young the money I had. 
“This money is mine. I didn’t take 
Lucille’s.” 

She told me then that Lucille had re- 
ported that while studying the history 
lesson with me the day before, she had 
put her pocketbook on my desk. Lucille 
said that she left the desk and that when 
she came back a few moments later I 
would not give the pocketbook to her— 
that I had refused to give it to her and 
had said, “Finders are keepers.” 

“Oh, Miss Young, I did not! That is 
not true. My mother has always told 
me that it is very wrong to steal,” I 
said, and then I cried good and hard. 

Miss Young belonged to our church. 
Our minister, Doctor Bruce, was one of 
the nicest men in the world. Every- 
body loved him, and he always shook 
hands with every one of us boys and 
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girls and said some- 
thing pleasant when 
we were going home 
from Sunday school. 
We always waited 
for that moment. 
Mother had always 
told me that every 
one should have an 
ideal ; that we should 
look up to some one 
whom we wanted 
very much to be 


and honest, who 
loved God. Doctor 
Bruce was my ideal, 
and I tried very 
hard to be just like 
him. It was not 
easy, because Doc- 
tor Bruce was so 
good that I never 
could be quite like 
him; but I tried 
with all my might. 

So when Miss Young leaned across 
her desk, patted me on the hand, and 
said, “Ethel, I would just as soon think 
that Doctor Bruce took it as to think 
that you did,” was it any wonder that I 
felt proud and happy? 

But that did not help me with Lucille 
and the other girls. They did not all 
feel as I felt about Doctor Bruce, and 
they could not know how much it meant 
to me when Miss Young showed that she 
trusted me. 

I was having a hard experience. I 
went to school morning and noon. Not 
a girl or a boy would speak to me. They 
just looked at me as though I were not 
one of them, and poked each other with 
their elbows when I came near. 

My mother tried to comfort me; she 
told me to keep right on trusting God; 
that the matter was sure to come out all 
right. She said things always did come 
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“Ethel,” she asked, “did you take Lucille’s pocketbook?” 


out right, and that I must be patient. 
Mother went to see Miss Young. So 
did Dad, but I did not hear what they 
said to her. 

If it had been just Lucille, maybe 
Miss Young could have done something, 
but it was the whole school. I wanted to 
stay at home. I felt that I could not 
bear any longer to keep going, to take 
my seat with the others, when I had no 
one to talk with, no one to smile back 
at me when I smiled, and no one to play 
with. The girls sat together, and the 
boys together. I knew that they were 
talking unkindly about me, and I wanted 
to raise my hand and tell Miss Young, 
but I did not. I just kept right on 
thinking about Doctor Bruce, for I knew 
he never would have told tales on any- 
body. 

I think it was a week later; anyway, 
it seemed a long time afterward, when 
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They just looked at me, and poked each other with 


their elbows. 


one day I was walking home. Lucille 
had grown so popular by this time that 
the girls were inviting her to go home 
with them to supper. She was going 
home with Edna May King to supper 
that evening. They were walking with 
their arms around each other, looking 
back at me every little while and laugh- 
ing. 

A very pretty lady crossed the street. 
She was Miss Smith, the dressmaker 
who made all of Lucille’s clothes. She 
hurried across the street to Lucille, and 
I was so near them that I could not help 
hearing what she said. 

“Lucille, dear,” she said smiling, “did 
you know that you left your pocketbook 
at my house the other afternoon when 
you were trying on your dress? I 
haven’t it with me, but you can get it 
the next time you come.” 

Lucille looked back at me quickly. 
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She did not want me to hear. 
She was having a good time 
with the girls, being popular 
and pitied. She wanted to 
keep right on having their at- 
tention, and she knew that she 
would not be so popular when 
the fact that she had found 
her pocketbook became known. 

I ran home. I just had to 
get home quickly and tell 
Mother. She was so glad that 
she cried. “Didn’t I tell you, 
dear, that it would come out 
all right?” she asked happily. 

Dad was happy too. I know, 
because he hugged me hard 
and smiled. “Well,” he said, 
“this will be a lesson to 
Lucille. She will not be so 
ready to blame people after 
this. And you had better not 
sit with her any more.” 

It is funny how wonderful 
fathers can be. Sit with 
Lucille again? I 
think of it! He understood that the ill 
feeling would be there just the same. 
She would dislike me because what she 
had said about my taking her money was 
not true. She liked losing the money. 
It made her feel important. And I felt 
that I never could love her again because 
she had hurt me so. I would try to 
think of Doctor Bruce, and not dislike 
her. But of course no one would have 
accused him of taking money from any 
one; I knew that. So I could not tell 
what he would have done if he had been 
accused. 

When Miss Young heard about Lu- 
cille’s finding her pocketbook, she smiled 
and kissed me. “What did I tell you, 
Ethel?” she asked. 

Then things changed. Everybocy 
heard about how Lucille’s money had 
been at Miss Smith’s all the time that 
Lucille had been blaming me. Thy 
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vemembered all the hard things she had 
-aid about me, and the way she had 
acted. When I went to school the next 
cay I was surprised. Every one of my 
schoolmates ran to meet me, and Lucille 
vas left standing all alone; the queerest 
look was on her face. My, but I was 
giad! I could not help making a little 
face at her, I was so happy because no 
one now blamed me. Everybody was 
trying to talk to me at once; every one 
was trying to get near me, and Lucille 
was left out. For the rest of the day 
I was the popular one. Not one of them 
would speak to her, or even look at her. 
I was invited everywhere, to mee, to 
parties, and to go 
riding. I knew just 
how Lucille had felt 
with every one lov- 
ing her and paying 
attention to her. It 
was wonderful, and 
I was so happy that 
I could scarcely 
wait to get home 
and tell the glad 
news. thought 
Mother would be 
glad because every 
one knew the truth 
and loved me. She 
would be very glad 
that every one knew 
about Lucille, too, 
and disliked her. I 
ran home as fast as 
I could with the 
news. 

But Mother was 
not glad. She was 
sorry. “Why, Ethel,” she said, “I am 
surprised. Can you be happy when 
you know that the girls and the boys 
dislike Lucille? Oh, no, I know that this 
is a big mistake on my little girl’s part, 
and that she is going to think it over. I 
know that I can count on her doing 


I kissed Lucille. 
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the right thing. She always’ does.” 

I did think it over. I could see dear 
Doctor Bruce going to Lucille with a 
smile on his face, saying nice things to 
her. He would not dislike any one. He 
would just forgive. I grew ashamed, 
and afraid that Dr. Bruce might know 
the truth about me. 

Mother must have told Dad all about 
it when he came home late from the 
office, for when he kissed me good night, 
he said, “Good night, little pal. I can 
trust you to do the right thing tomor- 
row.” 

I went to sleep happy, for I knew 
just what I was going to do the next 
day ; but I could not 
help smiling just a 
little as I lived over 
that wonderful day 
with everybody lov- 
ing me, everybody’s 
eyes on me. I could 
not help thinking of 
it. It could not be 
wrong, surely, to be 
happy just because 
people loved me. 
VEN But tomorrow I 
would “play the 
game square,” as 
Dad always advised 
me when we had our 
lovely walks and 
| chats together. 

| The next morning 
\ I went to school 
earlier than usual. 

I was still wanted 
and loved. I felt 
glad of that. 

When I knew that they were all 
there, I went over to Lucille, standing 
there all alone, and put my arm around 
her, for I still loved Lucille. 


She looked surprised, as if she did 
not understand me; but I had a happy 
(Please turn to page 15) 
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By FRANCES PEE FARNSWORTH 


’Tis Easter morn. ‘The flowers raise 
Their blossom faces high; 

The birds sing sweetest songs of praise, ill 
And wing them to the sky. 


My heart, a flower cup, I bring, p 
Filled now with love so fair. : 

I raise my voice in joy and sing, v 
v 

u 


f ‘‘God’s love is everywhere.”’ 
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BY 2ZEUA WALTERS 


Chapter II 
WHAT THE STORY HAS TOLD 


Janet was much disappointed, upon moving into her new home, to find that school 
gardens were not provided for the boys and girls of the town. She obtained the per- 
mission of Ralph Herbert (a boy who was sick because of his imagination) to allow 


the boys and the girls to use his little green field for gardens. 


Every boy and girl 


was to have a small plot. As Ralph was unable to care for his garden, the others 
were to do his work for him: Ralph promised to ask his guardian for money to be 
used as prizes for those who had the best gardens. 


The garden plan was seized upon by 
the school, with eager enthusiasm. The 
field was plowed next day, as Ralph had 
promised. The older schoolboys marked 
it off into as many plots as there were 
volunteer gardeners. The principal, 
Mr. Henry, who had attended an agri- 
cultural college, offered to oversee the 
planting, and to give advice to any who 
might ask it. The prizes were duly an- 
nounced, in Ralph’s name. It seemed 
no time at all until rows of tiny vege- 
tables and flowers were growing in the 
nicely worked plots. The children pre- 
pared a plot for Ralph, next to the gate, 
where he could come in the automobile 
and see how his garden was getting 
along. He came nearly every day, and 


seemed to enjoy having the boys and the 
girls come and talk with him. Some of 
them resented his imperious manner, 
but Janet was always at hand to smooth 
things over. 

“He ought to have a good punch on 


The garden plan 
was seized with 
eager enthusiasm. 
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the nose,” growled Paul Harter one day 
as Ralph rode away. 

“But he’s not strong enough to be 
treated like that,” laughed Janet. 
“We've got to remember that he’s just 
getting well. My mother says that when 
a person’s body is sick his mind is sick 
too. Let’s give him time to get well all 
over.” 

Every one was so interested in the 
gardens that very little was said about 
the prizes. Janet spoke about them to 
Betty. Janet had said at the beginning 
that she was not to be considered for a 
prize, because she had had much more 
gardening experience than the others. 
As she had already taken a first prize 
in Thurston, she felt it would not be 
fair for her to be a contestant this year. 
But she wanted the others to work for 
the prizes. 

wouldn’t think 
much about those prizes, 
Janet,” said Betty. 
“You can’t depend on a 
thing that Ralph Her- 
bert says. You know 
last year he was going 
to give our school a li- 
brary, and when he 
visited the school he 
fancied some one 
laughed at him. As if 
we'd laugh at a sick 
boy! But he got mad, 
and never gave us a 
book. After he’d prom- 
ised, too. He’s just not 
honorable.” 

“Let’s not say bad 
things about him, Betty. 

Mother says we must 
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ought to persuade him to get out of his 
chair this summer. If he does that he’l! 
be like others, and stop doing queei 
things.” 

“Well, I hope you are right. But | 
warn you, if he gets mad he won’t a 
a thing for us. And as for getting ou 
of that chair! He just loves to si’ 
there and order folks around.” 

“Let’s try to like him a great deal, and 
see if he wouldn’t rather do things with 
us than order us around,” Janet an- 
swered. 

“You’re a dear thing, Janet. You just 
make any one want to try your way. 
Yes, I’ll like Ralph Herbert as well as 
ever I can.” 

Garden joys doubled when the first 
crops were gathered. Some of the gav- 
deners had fine lettuce and radishes in 
June, and by that time 
the first of the flowers 
were beginning to 
bloom. Tomato plants 
were strong and sturdy. 
Peas and beans were in 
blossom. 

There came an after- 
noon when Janet pulled 
crisp, scarlet radishes 
from Ralph’s garden 
and gave them to him 
as he sat alone in the 
automobile. Then she 
brought several of the 
big velvet pansies that 
had just opened. 

“They really grew in 
my plot,” said Ralph, 
accepting them with 
light. “I wish I could 
work in the garden.” 


always expect other Garden joys doubled when the first “Why, you cat, 


people to do right. I 
feel sure he’ll give the prizes. His 
guardian brought the money to him, and 
he has it in his desk right now; he 
showed me. And the nurse says we 


crops were gathered. 


Ralph.” 

He turned instantly from smiles to a 
black frown. 

“You are just like the others,” he 
said furiously. “You think I sit in my 
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chair because I’m lazy. I tell you I’m 
sick and can’t walk. I never shall walk. 
[ thought you were different. I thought 
you were my friend; but you’re as mean 
as the others.” 

“I am _ truly 
your friend. I 
didn’t mean you 
are not sick. I 
mean you can 
vet over it.” 

“T’ve had the 
best doctors in 
the country, and 
they can’t cure 
me. My uncle 
says he’s spent 
a fortune on 
doctors.” 

“God can cure 
you.” 

“I guess God 
doesn’t care 
about me.” 

“O Ralph, that 
is a great mis- 
take! He does! 
He does! He loves you more than any 
one else in the world can love. And 
He wants you to be well and good and 
happy.” 

“Why doesn’t He cure me then?” 

“He will, if you’ll let Him. Now, a 
minute ago you said you’d never walk. 
You must not say that. If I were you, 
I'd say, ‘I’m going to walk,’ and then 
I'd be trying it all the time.” 

“T don’t believe it would do any good,” 
the boy said reflectively. 

“You can’t tell until you’ve tried. 
Think what a surprise it would be for 
your folks if you practiced in secret, and 
then just got up and walked away some 
time.” 

Ralph began to smile. 


“That would be a joke. Wouldn’t 
Miss Davis, and Uncle James stare! 
Then I could go to school, too; and learn 
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to swim and play tennis and baseball.” 
“Yes, there’d be a great many things 


to do. You’d like them. We'd have 

great fun. Promise me that you will 
try.” 

“Yes, I will.” 

Ralph went 


“They really grew in 


home with his 
flowers and his 
vegetables, and 
Janet went 
dancing away to 
her garden. She 
was sure now 
that the other 
boys and girls 
were mistaken 
in thinking 
Ralph an_ ob- 
stinate,dis- 
agreeable boy. 
No doubt he 
would soon be 
walking, and be 
like the rest of 
them. 

But there was 
a change two days later. 

Betty came flying up the walk to the 
house, and Janet, seeing her from the 
window, knew that she had something 
important to tell. 

“Janet,” cried Betty, “just think what 
that horrid Herbert boy has done. He’s 
put a lock on the gate of his field, and 
a No Trespass sign above it. And he 
says that we can’t go into our gardens. 
Some of the boys went to see him about 
it. He was so ugly about it that they 
told him what they thought of his kind 
of boy, and came away. After all the 
work we’ve put on our gardens, and 
my dear little larkspurs just coming 
bloom!” 

Janet sat down limply on the steps. 

“But he can’t do that,” she said. 

“But he’s done it,” said Betty. “And 
it’s just what we might have expected. 
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None of us will ever trust that boy 
again. Why, he’s no better than a thief, 
to take our gardens from us.” 

“Why did he do it?” Janet asked. 

“Oh! he says that two of the boys 
laughed at him. He was sitting in the 
automobile at the curb downtown, and 
the waiter was carrying out some ice 
cream for him and Miss Davis. The 
waiter slipped and spilled his tray. The 
boys laughed because the waiter looked 
so funny. The boys said Miss Davis 
laughed too, and 


April, 1930 
frown. He was a most unattractive- 
looking boy, and had this been Janet’s 
first visit she would have been reluctant 
to approach him. But the wrongs of 
her friends gave her courage. 

“T know what you’ve come for,” said 
Ralph before Janet could speak. “It’s 
about the garden. You can go in all you 
want to, and you can have all the gar- 
dens for your own. But those others 
shall never set foot in my field again.” 

“Why, Ralph, do you think I could 
take their gar- 


even the waiter 


dens after they’d 


himself laughed. 
But Ralph said 


worked so hard 
in them? It would 


that the boys 
were laughing at 
him; and now we 
can’t have our 
gardens.” 

“I’m going to 
see him,” said 
Janet. 

wouldn’t, 
Janet. He’s a 
mean boy when 
he’s angry. He 
willjustsay 
something horrid 
to you.” 

“No, I must go. 
I got you to start 
the gardens, and 
I’ll have to see 
what I can do 
about this.” 


be just the same 
as stealing.” 

“T suppose you 
think I’m stealing 
them, then. But 
I don’t care what 
you think. It’s 
my land. They 
laughed at me, 
and punish 
them.” 

“Yes, but it 
was their seeds, 
and their work,” 
said Janet. She 
kept her temper 
and tried long 
and patiently to 
make him see, not 
the kindness, but 
the justice of giv- 


She went at 
once, marching 
up to the big 
house and 
through the gate, 
just as she had at 
first. And, just 
as before, Ralph 


was sitting in his chair under the trees. 


“And he says we can’t go into our gardens,” 
Betty cried. 


ing in. Her ef- 
forts seemed 
wasted. The boy 
acted as if he 
were glad he had 
the power to 
hurt. At length, 
angered further 
by her insistence, said, “Maybe 


Only this time he was slumped down in won’t even let you go in.’ 


his chair, and his face wore an ugly 


“T wouldn’t think of going in, if you 
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shut the others out,” said Janet. “I 
feel that it’s my fault they put in their 
iime and their money. I trusted you, 
Ralph. But I shall take my savings and 
try to pay back the money the others 
spent for seeds, at least.” 

A queer change passed over Ralph’s 
face. 

“Why, you’re not rich,” he said. 

“No: But I’d do without anything 
rather than cheat people. And you’re 
not going to be happy over what you’ve 
done. . You are cheating all those boys 
and girls. And you will kill all those 
poor little plants. You know they’ll 
die in a few-days without water and 
care. How can you do it? Seme people 
who have known pain and trouble have 
beautiful souls, and every one loves 
them. But your soul is sick too, much 
worse than your body. And it’s sick be- 
cause you let yourself do unkind, hate- 
ful things, like this. Unless you learn 
how to be good and play fair you’ll never 
be well, and you’ll never have any real 
friends.” 

Janet had never before made so frank 
a speech. Indeed she was the pleasant 
kind of girl who smooths things over 
with kindly words, and keeps people 
feeling happy. But now she was 
aroused over Ralph’s unfair action. She 
thought that he should be told what kind 
of boy he was. So she told him some 
truths he had never heard before. 

Her speech done, she turned and 
marched down the drive. Once she 
thought she heard Ralph call her name. 
She looked around, but his head was 
turned from her, so she went on. She 
told Mother and Aunty Mason about it, 
and they sympathized with her. Father 
comforted her by saying that he would 
see Mr. James Herbert, the guardian, 
as soon as Mr. Herbert should return 
home, and Father did not doubt that the 
gardens would be opened again, in time 
to save all the plants. 
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“But I’d rather Ralph did it,” said 
Janet. 
“Perhaps he will, dear,” said Mother. 
“Don’t give him up.” 
(To be continued) 


2 
I Learned to Forgive 


(Continued from page 9) 


feeling inside of me, a much happier 
feeling than I had had when they all 
had turned away from Lucille and 
turned to me. 

“Girls, and boys too,” I said, for the 
boys were there, “Lucille has made a 
mistake, but you can’t love me without 
loving her.” And I kissed Lucille. 

“I’m sorry, Ethel,” Lucille said. And 
we both cried. Some of the others cried 
too. 

I looked up and saw Miss Young. She 
was smiling as she came toward us. She 
kissed both Lucille and me. 

“Children,” she said, “I am very 
happy. Ethel has taught us one of the 
biggest lessons in life—forgiveness. I 
want all of us to love one another, and 
we can truly love only when we can 
forgive.” 

Then we all went into the schoolroom, 
oh, so happy! That afternoon Lucille 
and I sat together with our geographies. 
But we studied most of the time, only 
sometimes stopping to smile at each 
other. 


Table Blessing 


By ELIZABETH FARIS 


In every word I speak or 
sing, 

Lord Christ, my living praise 
I bring. 


\ 
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Che Gift That Charles Gave 


By B. H. G. 


“What is the matter?” Grandmother 
asked when she found Charles sitting 
alone on the back porch one spring after- 
noon. 

“I dropped my pocketbook into the 
creek when I was coming home from 
school,” Charles explained as_ he 


winked hard to keep back the tears. 
“Jim and I were playing on the bridge, 
putting stones through a knot hole in 
one of the planks. I 
got too warm and ZG. j 


CL 


took off my sweater 
and threw it on the 
railing. I forgot 
that my purse was 
in my pocket, and 
when I went to put 
on my sweater my 
pocketbook fell into 
the water.” 
“Never mind, 
Brother, never 
mind,” said Little 
Sister, trying to put 
her chubby arms 
around Charles’ 
shoulders and, at 
the same time, to 
pat him comfort- 
ingly, as she had 
seen Mother do. 
“Well, dear, that 
isn’t so easy to 
bear,” said Grand- 
mother kindly, “but 
it will teach you to 
be more careful. 
Was there much 
money in the pocket- 
book?” 
“Seventy-nine cents!” said Charles 
proudly, in spite of his disappointment. 
“Seventy-nine cents!” Grandmother 


a knot hole.” 


repeated, much surprised. “I thought 
you were putting your money into the 
bank. How did you happen to have so 
much in your pocketbook?” 

“T’ve been saving my money to get 
Mother a birthday present. I earned 
twenty-five cents helping Uncle Ralph 
wash his car, and I got thirty-three cents 
for the old newspapers Dad lets me sel! 
to the ragman, and the rest of it was 
just nickels and 
pennies I’ve saved 
instead of buying 
candy and ice cream 
cones. I’ve gone 
without suckers lots 
of times when the 
other boys had them, 
just so I could save 
more money for 
Mother’s present,” 
and Charles’ lips be- 
gan to tremble. 

“What had you 
planned to buy for 
Mother?’’ ques- 
tioned Grand- 
mother. 

“Jimmie’s mother 
said I could get a 
nice box of writing 
paper for seventy- 
five cents, and I was 
going over there 
this afternoon to 
give her the money 
so she could get it 
for me. Mothers 
birthday is tomo:- 
row, and the preset 
was going to be a 
surprise, and—and—now she wont 
have a present at all,” Charles sai}, 
with tears very close to his eyes. 
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Grandmother was thoughtful. 
Sister looked solemn. 

“Of course you must have a present 
for Mother,” said Grandmother slowly. 

“But how can I?” asked Charles. He 
was a trifle more hopeful, now that some 
one had taken an interest in his diffi- 
culty. “I haven’t another cent, Grand- 
mother. Of course Dad would give me 
some money, but that would not be like 
the money I earned, myself.” 

“No,” said Grandmother, “it 
wouldn’t.” Then after a pause, ‘“Per- 
haps we are thinking too much about 
money, Charles. Some of the loveliest 
gifts we have are not bought with 
money.” Then, as Charles-looked puz- 
zled, “What are some of the nicest 
things you have seen today?” 

“Bill Evans’ new bicycle,” said 
Charles promptly, “and that cost a lot 
of money. Bill told me it did.” 

“Well,” said Grandmother, trying 
other tactics, “‘When you first opened 
your eyes this morning, what did you 
think?” 

“I thought, ‘Hurrah! 
shining!’ ” Charles replied. 

“Did the sunshine cost money?” asked 
Grandmother. 

“No,” said Charles, thoughtfully. And 
then, with enthusiasm for the new idea, 
“Those bluebirds up in the sky didn’t 
cost money, and this nice green grass 
didn’t cost money, but,’”’ anxiously look- 
ing around for other evidence of free 
gifts, “Grandmother, I can’t give 
Mother grass and birds and sunshine, 
and such things, can I?” 

“Not exactly,” said she, smiling, “but 
you can give her something that will 
make her as happy as the sunshine made 
you this morning. The reason you 
wanted to give her a present was to 
make her happy, wasn’t it?” 

“Sure,” said Charles, “but——” 

Mother’s voice was overheard as she 
received a caller at the front door, so 


Little 


The sun is 
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the conversation was continued in 
whispers. A few moments later a happy 
little boy cautioned Little Sister not to 
tell the secret, and ran up to his room. 

In Charles’ home birthday presents 
always announced themselves at the 
breakfast table. For many days he had 
dreamed of his big package at Mother’s 
place on this particular morning, and 
the thought of it had helped him to save 
his pennies when the other boys had 
munched candy and peanuts. The large 
box he had dreamed of was not among 
the heap of packages that almost hid 
the dishes and the silver at Mother’s 
place; but Charles watched Mother ex- 
pectantly, as she flitted from kitchen to 
pantry and then to dining room. Funny, 
he thought, how she kept from looking 
at her place at the table as, during her 
short stays in the kitchen, Daddy or 
Grandmother slyly added a package or 
two. Charles was sure that his mother 
was a wonderful woman, to be able tu 
go right on about serving breakfast 
without so much as glancing in the di- 
rection of the mysterious collection. 
Daddy kept Little Sister in the big chair 
with him, so that she would not be 
tempted to investigate the pretty par- 
cels. 

At last the joyous moment arrived. 
They were seated at the table. Charles 
and Little Sister said grace. Then 
Mother turned to the pretty pink and 
white parcels and said, “Now, what do 
you suppose these can be?” 

“Happy birthday! Happy birthday!” 
chorused the family. 

Mother made the opening of each 
package a real event, exclaiming over 
the beauty and the usefulness of each 
gift. Charles had long ago discovered 
that Mother was always pleased with 
every present. Perhaps that was why 
he had tried so hard to make her a very 
nice one. Mother made you feel that 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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Candy Making 


By FRANCES SIMMONS 


Does any one in your family like 
candy, especially homemade candy? If 
so, perhaps a little candy maker will be 
welcome in your home. 

Of course we are glad to know that 
candy is really wholesome and good 
for us, but when we learned this we also 
learned that there are certain times 
when candy is not good for us, and that 
eating too much candy is like eating too 
much of anything else—unwise. Candy 
before breakfast—who ever heard of it 
—or between meals, makes one feel sat- 
isfied without the vegetables and the 
fruit that should be eaten at meals. It 
is after we have eaten the foods that 
are good for us at mealtime that we are 
ready for a few pieces of candy, and 
it is then that candy is a wholesome, 
energy-giving food. Let us remember 
this, and eat our sweets at just the right 
time. 

Homemade candies have always been 
favorites, and they are not hard to make. 
One thing must be remembered: Candy 
must be watched carefully while it is 
cooking. One cannot put candy on the 
stove to cook, and then go off to play. 
Making candy is like anything else that 
one does, if it is to be done well one 
must follow the directions carefully and 
give the work close attention until it is 
finished. If your efforts in candy mak- 
ing are successful, the whole family will 
enjoy the results with you. 


Wash your hands very clean, and put 
on anapron. Perhaps Mother will help 
you this time if this is your first cook- 
ing lesson. 

Shall I tell you how to make choco- 
late fudge? That is one of the common- 
est kinds of homemade candy. Sugar 
is the base of all candy, so get out the 
sugar jar. Choose a deep pan (so that 
the candy will not boil over), and meas- 
ure into it two cupfuls of sugar. *:To 
measure a cupful of any loose ingredi- 
ent, fill the cup, and then run a knife 
across the top to make it level. Meas- 
ure three level tablespoonfuls of cocoa 
and mix it with the sugar, stirring the 
mixture until all the lumps are smoothed 
out. Add two tablespoonfuls of corn 
syrup and three fourths of a cup of milk, 
either fresh or condensed. - Beat all to- 
gether thoroughly, then place on the 
stove to cook. 

While the mixture is beginning to 
heat, put away the cans and the jars 
that you will not need again. When 
learning to cook, one must learn to keep 
the kitchen in order by putting away 
things as soon as one is through with 
them. 

If you are going to use nuts, prepare 
a cupful of them. If you are going to 
use puffed wheat, which is very good in 
place of nuts, get the package, measure 
out and set aside one cupful of the 
wheat. Grease a shallow pan with but- 
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ter, and put it aside, ready for the candy 
to be poured into when it is done. When 
the mixture on the stove starts to bubble, 
itis boiling. Stir it well and turn down 
the flame a little. Get a saucer and 
place a tablespoon in it. You will need 
the spoon to test the candy. Never 
leave a spoon in the pan with anything 
that you are cooking as the spoon causes 
the food to start scorching. Stir the 
candy from time to time. After it has 
been boiling for five minutes test it to 
see if it is done. To do this, fill a cup 
half full of cold water, and from a table- 
spoon drop several drops of candy into 
the water. If the drops of candy spread 
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While the candy is cooling, get out the 
vanilla. When the candy has cooled for 
about fifteen minutes add one half tea- 
spoon of vanilla, and then beat with a 
large spoon until the candy thickens. 
Add nuts or puffed wheat, and continue 
beating until the fudge begins to stiffen. 
Pour quickly into the greased pan. 
Mark the fudge into squares, and then 
put it aside until after dinner. 

Real creamy fudge requires a great 
deal of beating. If there are two to 
take turns with this part of the work, 
it makes the work easier. Last of all, 
wash up all the spoons, the cups, and 
the pan that you have used, making 


=p 


Two candy makers 


out when they strike the water, allow 
the mixture to cook a little longer and 
then test it again. When the drops 
form a soft, round ball in cold water, 
the candy is done. If allowed to cook 
until the drops actually harden in the 
water, the candy will be too hard. If 
the small candy balls are firm but soft, 
turn out the fire, drop a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut into the kettle of 
hot candy and set it aside to cool. 


sure to leave the kitchen shipshape so 
that Mother will let you try cooking 
again. 


Guidance 
I listen to the words of God. 
They tell me how to speak, 
And that, in order to be wise, 
I must His wisdom seek. 
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Bird Houses 


By FRANCES SIMMONS 


Bird houses are not hard to make, 
and the pleasure of having birds nest- 
ing in your yard will more than repay 
you for your trouble. 

For a bluebird house, obtain wood 
from %% inch to \% inch in thickness. 


Figure 1 


Cut two pieces like figure 1. In the 
piece to be used for the front cut a hole 
134 inches in diameter. Cut two side 
pieces 4 inches by 6 inches, and one 
floor piece 7 inches by 8 inches. Cut 
two roof sections 5 inches by 8 inches. 
Nail the front piece to the two side 
pieces. Place the back in position and 
nail it to the sides also. Set the frame, 
so joined, onto the floor board, so that 
the floor board extends evenly beyond 
the walls of the house. Nail the floor 
board securely to the walls. Bevel the 
upper edges of the roof boards to fit 
tightly together at the top, and nail 
them securely in place. Figure 2 shows 
the completed house. 


Two coats of stain, paint, or varnish 
will add to the attractiveness and the 
durability of the house. Be sure to let 
the first coat dry thoroughly before ap- 
plying the second. 

The same dimensions may be used for 
a wren house, except that the opening 
should be the size of a twenty-five cent 
piece. A perch must be added, as with- 
out it the wrens will not occupy the 
house. For the perch use two small 
sticks 14, inch thick, 14 inch wide, and 
11% inches long. Nail them together in 
the shape of a T. Nail the top of the 
T flat against the front of the house, 
just below the opening, allowing the bot- 
tom of the T to extend at right angles 
with the house. 

A clever wren’s house can be made 
from a gourd. Select one at least 4 


Figure 2 


inches in diameter. Allow it to dy 
thoroughly. Cut a hole about the sie 
of a twenty-five cent piece in the sie 
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of it. Using a spoon, a piece of wire, 
or a knife, scrape out as much of its 
contents as possible. Carefully hammer 
a long nail straight into the front of 
the gourd, just below the opening, for 
a perch. Again allow it to dry thor- 


Figure 8 


oughly. Wire it securely to the crotch 
or branch of a tree near the house. 
Since purple martins nest together 
in numbers, their houses should contain 
at least three apartments. A martin 
bungalow is more easily made than one 
of the more complicated martin houses. 


Cut front and back sections as shown 
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a small cleat or perch just below the 
upper opening. Cut two roof sections 
7 inches by 12 inches. Cut two side 
pieces 4 inches by 10 inches. Nail the 
front section to the sides. Place the back 
in position and nail it also. Cut a floor 
board 14 inches square. Nail the floor 
board to the sides, leaving as even a 
space as possible all around the out- 
side. 

Make a partition 4 inches high and as 
long as the inside width of the house. 
Nail it firmly from the center of one 
side to the center of the other. Make two 
small partitions 4 inches high to fit from 
the center of the first partition to the 
center of the front and the back of the 
house. Nail them in place. The parti- 
tions divide the first floor into four 
apartments. 

Measure the inside width and the 
length of the house and cut a piece that 
size. Lay it on top of the partitions and 
nail it fast, to make a ceiling for first 
floor apartments, and a floor for the 
upper apartment. 

Bevel the upper edges of the roof 
boards to fit. Hold them tightly to- 


in figure 3. Cut three holes 214 inches 
in diameter in one of the sections as 
shown in figure 3. Cut only the two 
lower holes in the other section. Nail 


Figure 4 


gether at the top and nail them in place. 


| | 


The bungalow should have at least two 
coats of paint. When finished, fasten 
securely to the top of a tall pole. 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


write. 


We should like to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this 
we cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. We 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with the 
Young Authors’ Department, so please send us the best that you can think and 


THE EDITOR. 


The Easter Bunny 
By VAVELLE BATES 
Chicago, Ill. 


The little gray bunny was tired. 
He had worked for a month and a day, 
Getting ready some nice eggs for Easter, 
And Easter was one day away. 


The little gray bunny had piled them, 
Into heaps as high as could be, 

The reds and the blues and the purples, 
Oh, dear, what a sight to see! 


The little gray bunny hid all of his eggs 
With the help of a dear little fairy, 
When Easter Day dawned, with the sun 

looking on, 
The children found eggs and were 
merry. 


The Robin 


By JIM OXTOBY 
Detroit, Mich. 
The bird outside my window, 
He sings so sweet a song, 
That I wish I had a robin 
To live with all day long. 


The Star 


By NORMA MERIWETHER (10 years) 
Trenton, Ky. 
Every night when I go to bed, 
I see a star up in the heavens. 
It seems to say: “Good night, good 
night! 
The good Father will keep you until 
broad daylight.” 


Beautiful Cardinal Bird 


By MARIAN PIEPER (11 years) 
Waterloo, Il. 
The beautiful cardinal bird, 
With its bright, gay-colored wings, 
Hops and flies about 
As it warbles and sings. 


What is more beautiful in summer 
Than a cardinal bird’s sweet voice? 
It makes little children happy 
And it makes sad hearts rejoice. 


If people were as happy as cardinals, 
What a wonderful world ’twould be. 
Folks should be so contented, . 
They’d no evil in others see. 
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A Bit of Advice 


Chatham, N. Y. 
On April Fool’s Day 
You’d better look out! 
For shells in your candy 
You'll find, without doubt. 


And cotton in cookies, 
And cloth in nice cakes; 
Take care what you sit on— 
The chairs may be fakes. 


Don’t look out the window 
When Sue says, “Look quick!” 

For she’s sure to cry loudly, 
“April Fool, Brother Dick!” 


And when you leave home 
On April Fool’s Day, 

Have your keen wits about you— 
Watch out what folks say! 


And even at home, 
Watch Ma when you eat. 
Perhaps some concoction 
She’ll serve as a treat. 


It may have shells in it, 

It may have some cotton; 
It may contain paper, 

Or even a button! 


So, dear boys and girls, 
This wisdom I’d show: 
On April Fool’s Day, 
Be careful—eat slow! 
Song to a Tree 
By MARILYN GATES (6 years) 
Oakland, Calif. 


me; 
You are as friendly as can be; 
For I will come to see you now 


bough. 
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By MARION LOIS ARMITAGE (12 years) 


Dear Tree, stop bowing your head to 


And play beneath your great green 


The Salt Lick 


By JOYCE CALHOUN (12 years) 
Tappen, B. C., Canada 


On my way to school one morning, I 
saw a small deer on a high bank beside 
the road. It was a pretty fawn-colored 
animal. It did not seem frightened, but 
watched me closely until I was out of 
sight. 

Passing along the same road a few 
days later, I saw a fawn leaping in the 
long grass in a field. It did not see me 
but kept running a little ahead, the wind 
being in the opposite direction. \Vhen 
it crossed the road about fifty yards in 
front of me, it turned and stared, then 
bounded up the bank, licked a little salt, 
and disappeared around the bend. 

For many years deer have come to 
that bank to lick salt. 


My Dog 
By VIRGINIA DOLORES LATHAM 
(11 years) 
Hialeah, Fla. 


I have a little dog named Buddy, 
And he is just a pup. 

And when he gets muddy, 

I have to clean him up. 


Oh, he is just a little dog, 
And I think he’s very dear, 
And sometimes when I call to him 
He doesn’t seem to hear. 


He has a little collav, 
And he seems to think 

It must be worth a dollar, 
Because it’s trimmed in pink. 


Sometimes he bites me very hard, - 
But he does not mean to. 

For he is just a little pup, 

And that’s what all pups do. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 
desire prayers. 

If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. 


Dear Boys and Girls: stand how intuition comes as an an- 
A few days ago the editor of Wee ‘swer to prayer. 

Wisdom handed me the Bible lessons If Edna and our editor have learned 

for April, to read. The lesson for April to solve their problems through prayer, 

6 explains how prayers are answered We all can learn to solve our problems 

through what is called intuition. After in the same way. 

I had read the Bible lessons, I looked Shall we say The Prayer of Faith for 

through my mail and found Edna Lane’s ourselves and for others? 

letter. I was very happy over Edna’s With love, 

letter, because in it she tells how her 

prayer for help with an arithmetic prob- 


Secretary. 
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lem was answered. Edna has had an 
experience very similar to the one that 
the editor relates in the Bible lesson. 
I am publishing Edna’s letter. If you 
will read her letter and then read the 
Bible lesson, I think you will under- 


Dear Wee Wisdom: It was a very hot 
day in September. I was sitting in the 
schoolroom one morning after the exer- 
cises. We all were working on arithmetic, 
and I was reading over a problem. Afler 
reading it over about five times, I was 
pretty nearly discouraged. Then I thou sht 
of saying The Prayer of Faith, for I jad 
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heard of children saying it in school, for 
help. I laid my head down on my desk and 
began saying The Prayer of Faith. After- 
wards I read the problem over, and the 
rule came to me all at once. 

I thank you for sending me Wee Wisdom. 
--Edna Lane. 


Many of our readers are using Wee 
Wisdom in their school work. If you 
have not used yours in that way, you 
will be interested in reading Verlane’s 
letter in which she tells how she used 
Wee Wisdom. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: Our room had a con- 
test to see who could find the best Thanks- 
giving story. I thought, “Oh, I know 
where I’ll get my story. I'll get it out of 
my November Wee Wisdom!” I did, and my 
story was judged the very best. I read 
“Too Many to Count,” and the class thought 
it was very good. 

The Prayer of 
Faith helps me 
very much. One 
day my mother 
told me to feed 
and water the 
chickens. I did 
not want to be- 
cause was 
afraid of our rooster. I said, “God is my 
help, and that rooster will not hurt me,” 
and he did not. I went into the chicken 
pen and he never bothered me. I am not 


afraid of him any more.—Verlane Nicko- 
laus. 


Margaret is proving that Paul was 
right when he said, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” There is so 
much that one can give. Margaret is 
giving loving service and codperation, 
and she is finding that her tithe is 
bringing big returns in happiness. The 
Father will bless her richly. 

Dear Secretary: I have discovered a new 
way to spend some of my spare moments. 
I go to high school and my studies take 
up most of my time; but I decided to tithe 
the spare time I have. Saturday is my 
tithing day. By this plan I have been able 
to help Mother more than ever and to do 
it cheerfully because I feel I cannot do this 
work for God and quarrel. I soon become 
so absorbed in finding things to be joyful 


Foes through fear. 
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about that I am happy, and I radiate my 
happiness to others. 

Since I am the oldest child, in our home, 
my coéperation helps them so that we ac- 
complish more and are much kinder toward 
one another. God bless you.—Margaret 
Jayne. 


We have many Canadian members, 
and we are always glad to hear from 
them and to know that they are keeping 
the pledge. 

Dear Friend—I am doing my best to 
keep the Good Words Booster club pledge, 
and am doing fine now. My sisters and I 
say The Prayer of Faith every night. I 
thank you very much for sending the 
prayer.—Juanita Martin (Canada). 

God is always ready to help you, 
Frank. We are glad that you are learn- 
ing to turn to Him for help. 

Dear Wee Wis- 
dom: I like Wee 
Wisdom very much. 
I like’ Blanche’s 
Corner the best, 
but I like every- : | 
thing else in Wee ; \| 
Wisdom also. The 
te Friends through faith. 
much. I take music lessons, and I made a 
grade of 81. The highest was 86. One 
time my mother was sick. I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and she grew better. I 
know God helped us.—F rank Volgyi. 


Read Waldo’s letter and then read the 
Sunday school lesson on faith, in this 
Wee Wisdom. 


Dear Secretary: I would like to join the 
Good Words Booster Club. Yesterday my 
father and I were in the front room when 
the telephone rang. Father told: me to an- 
swer it, but I told him that when I had an- 
swered the phone before I was not able to 
hear what was said. Father told me to 
say The Prayer of Faith, and when the 
phone rang again to answer it. I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and when the phone rang 
again I answered and could hear very 
plainly what was said.—Waldo Hall. 


We also have a great many members 
in the British West Indies. These boys 


and girls are getting results through 
prayer. 
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Dear Wee Wisdom: I am very glad I take 
Wee Wisdom, for I have gone into a higher 
class in school. I say The Prayer of Faith 
every morning and night, and it helps me 
very much. I love the Wee Wisdom stories 
very much.—Ruby Elaine Cuffy (B. W. I.). 


Wee Wisdom wants friends like 
Elmer, friends who use the wisdom to be 
found in the magazine. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I get so much good 
out of Wee Wisdom that I think I could 
read it all my life. I let friends have my 
Wee Wisdom magazine. My mother ran a 
piece of china under her finger nail, so I 
asked God to take it out, and this morning 
she got it out.—Elmer Hartzell. 

If your magazines are badly torn, 
Gwendolyn’s plan is a good one. If the 
magazines are not torn, perhaps the 
children in South America would appre- 
ciate having the whole magazine. 

Dear Secretary: I want to tell you what 
I am doing with my copies of Wee Wisdom. 
I belong to the Girl Scouts of York, and 
we have to make scrapbooks. These scrap- 
books are going to children in the schools 
and the hospitals of South America. I took 
some of the poems given in the Young 
Authors’ Department and some of the illus- 
trated poems in the back and the front of 
the book to put into my scrapbook.— 
Gwendolyn A. Ford. 

The club pin helps Margaret to re- 
member to watch her words. Have you 
a club pin? If you do not know how to 
get one, read the explanation in the club 
notes on page 24. 

Dear Secretary: I have enjoyed belonging 
to this club and wearing the club pin. It 
helps me very much. I forget sometimes, 
but am trying hard to keep the pledge. I 
try to help other girls by saying good things 
about them when they are doing their best. 
I also try to say good things about boys 
and girls when others say bad things. When 
my aunt and I forget, we remind each other 
to say the things we should by saying 
“G. W. C.” to each other. One time at 
school I started to say something bad, but 
before I could start I thought of the pin 
I had on, and I said something good in- 
stead.—Margaret L. Turner. 


Our editors were happy to know that 
Frederick enjoys the stories in Wee Wis- 
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dom. If you like a story, write and tell 
the editors about it. They want to know 
the kind of stories you like best. 


Dear Editor: I have been taking Wve 
Wisdom for six months, and I like it very 
much, but every month I like it better. My 
favorite story is Blanche’s corner, but I like 
all of the stories. Since I have been taking 
Wee Wisdom there has not been one story 
that I have disliked.—F rederick C. Clausen. 

We have many members who do not 
write often, but we feel sure that all 
of you are trying to keep the pledge. 
The same power that healed Bernice will 
keep her well. 

Dear Good Words Booster Club: I may 
not have written to you, but I try as hard 
as I can to keep the rules. I say The Prayer 
of Faith every morning and every night, 
and it helps me in my school work. 

Last term I could not take gym work 
because the nurse thought I had heart trou- 
ble. At the beginning of this term I said 
The Prayer of Faith, and I have taken 
gym all term.—Bernice Westerlund. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Eloise Fay Robbins (8 years), 102 Wood- 
mont St., West Springfield, Mass.; Paul 
Anderson (9 years), 1814 Maryland Ave, 
Flint, Mich.; Irene Rushworth (12 years), 
26 Belsize Lane, London, N. W. 3. England; 
Douglas Stephens (9 years), 325 Wendell 
Terrace, Syracuse, N. Y.; Rose Marie 
Howard (11 years), 415 West Maple, Slater, 
Mo.; Charlotte Louise Delahay, 717 Cliff 
Ave., Jefferson City, Mo.; Rosemary Dis- 
telhorst (11 years), 1464 51st Blvd., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Ethel Juanita Chaffin (10 
years), Box 885, Electra, Tex.; Esther 
Louise Gibbs, Box 275, Sonora, Calif.; Alice 
Maier (11 years), 388 Capp St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Lois N. Beebe (15 years), 14 
Lee Ave., New London, Conn.; Mary D. 
Connell, 1124 S. Tenth St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Caroline Garland (12 years), Box 120, 
Mineral Ridge, Ohio; Doris I. Ritze, Box 
10, Pilger, Nebr.; Joann Hand, 1869 N. W. 
32nd St., Miami, Fla.; Ruth Schafford (12 
years), 70 Bellwood Place, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Maxine Bellman (12 years), 3120 S. 22nd 
St., Omaha, Nebr.; Barbara Standart (11 
years), Greenville, Calif.; June Meyers (13 
years), 6404 Ellen Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Elsie Shaw, Box 25, Seville, Ohio; Jiay- 
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belle Thompson, R. R. 3, 5th and Baker 
Streets, Ontario, Calif.; Timothy O. Cole, 
% E. L. Mensah, A. A. A. Waters, Box 
414, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa; Mau- 
rine Warren (11 years), Box 152, Parkland, 
Wash.; Emma Jessie Williams, Box 203, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif.; Shirley Ruth 
Cameron (11 years), 504 E. 19th St., Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Vyvian Blakeslee, 5 Rhona 
Place, Rochester, N. Y.; Adelaide Whitting- 
ton, Waiohinu, Kau, Hawaii; Emma Kai 
(18 years), Waiohinu, Kau, Hawaii; Sarah 
Garland Lynch (13 years), 701 West Pal- 
metto St., Florence, S. C.; Godfrey A. 
Mensah, Gov. Sr. Boys’ School, Accra, Gold 
Coast, West Africa; Dorothy M. Green- 
wood (11 years), Wemme, Ore.; Joan Tre- 
gidgo, Box 1879, Walkerville, Mont,; Min- 
nie Bare, Box 74, Albion, Wash.; Royal H. 
Williams, Jr., 125-41 82nd Ave., Kew Gar- 
dens, N. Y.; Shirley E. Williams, 125-41 
82nd Ave., Kew Gardens, N. Y.; Susan 
Bruegeman, Kew Hall Apt. P. 1, Kew Gar- 
dens, N. Y.; Dorothy Ford, Pare Chateau, 
Kew Gardens, N. Y.; Grace Gardner (12 
years), Box 264, Rifle, Colo. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Fred Waison: prayers; Doris Louise Al- 
ders: prayers for her work; Logan Hall: 
to be kept from getting angry or sulking; 
Ruth Schafford: help in mathematics and 
civics; Frances Pettit: help for sister, Mar- 
guerite, in arithmetic, and prosperity for 
self and mother; Mildred Alice Burgess: 
to be a better girl and help in school work; 
Vivian Witham: mother’s health; Eloise 
Robbins: help in arithmetic; Evelyn Zum- 
walt: to speak only kind words; Zipporah 
Jones: help with lessons and to be a bet- 
ter girl; Mae Jones: to be a better girl; 
Jewell R. Jones: school work; Charlotte 
Louise Delahay: school work; Dorothy Mae 
Dixon: prayers for her brother and sis- 
ter and self to be better children; Victor 
McPherson: to be more obedient and for 
help in school work; Thelma Bentley: health 
and success in school; Marie Thomas: 
prayers to stop biting her finger nails, and 
for help in school; June Oseletto: health 
for mother and brother ; Minnie B. Schooter: 
school work; Patricia Wheeler: health; 
Maxine Alice Taylor: health; Joan Tre- 
gidgo: help in music and health for mother 
and father; Minnie Bare: prayers for bet- 
ter behavior and for help in her studies, 
and for her mother’s health; Hortense 
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Truchot: help in arithmetic; Lucille Kav- 
anagh: prayers for herself and family; 
Medora Keith: school work; Jane Taylor: 
prayers to learn kindness and obedience; 
Ethel Lucille Murphy: help in history and 
geography; Inez E. Reetz: help in arith- 
metic; Ross Warren: health for himself and 
mother; Shirley Jeanne Swanson: to speak 
only kind words. 


2 
The Gift that Charles 


Gave 
(Continued from page 17) 


the daisies you had gathered in the va- 
cant lot were just what she needed for 
the kitchen table. 

At last she had opened every pack- 
age, and still Charles watched expect- 
antly. Partly hidden beneath her nap- 
kin was an envelope, one of Grand- 
mother’s best ones. It was stamped with 
a beautiful—if discarded—Christmas 
seal, and written on the envelope in 
Charles’ very best handwriting was one 
word, “Mother.” 

Mother smiled when she saw it, and 
Charles bashfully watched her as she 
opened it. As he saw her face light up 
he twined his feet about the legs of his 
chair, and looked down at his place. 
He secretly hoped Mother would not be 
so happy that she would have to cry, 
the way she did sometimes. 

This is what Mother read: 

Dear Mother: I lost your birthday-pres- 
ent money in the creek, but Grandmother 
says presents that don’t cost money are 
just as nice. So here is yours from me: 
I’m going to watch the clock and be ready 
for school every day, and I’m going to wash 
behind my ears, and I’m never going to 
pull Little Sister’s hair or hide her toys, 
just to make her cry. 

Yours truly, 


Charles. 


“It’s the loveliest gift of all!” ex- 
claimed Mother, as she went round the 
table to hug him. 
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(Our Bible lessons follow the texts of the 
International Sunday School Lessons. We do 
not have space in Wee Wisdom to publish the 
Bible texts, but we would suggest that you 
read the texts before you study the explana- 
tions of the lessons given here.—EDITOR.) 


Peter’s “Know” 
LESSON 1, APRIL 6, 1930. 


Because Jesus was soon to leave His 
disciples, He wanted to make sure that 
they understood that He was the Mes- 
siah, the Savior for whom the Jews 
had been watching for centuries. He 
asked His disciples the question, ‘‘Who 
do men say that the Son of man is?” 
After they had answered that question 


He said to them, “But who say ye that 
Iam?” Jesus wanted them to know Him 
as the Christ, their Savior, their help 
in times of need. 

Peter knew that Jesus was the Christ, 
or the Messiah, and he answered quickly, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 


living God.” Peter could answer 
quickly and with assurance because he 
knew, and he knew that he knew. 

When we really know a thing, there is 
something within us that gives us a 
sense of absolute assurance. A story 
is told of a little boy who, when asked 
how he knew that a certain thing was 
true, said that he knew with his “know.” 
Peter knew with his “know” that Jesus 
was the Christ. No one told Peter this. 
He simply knew it with this inner know- 
ing, and nothing could make him dis- 
believe. 

Each of us has this sense of inner 
knowing. It has a name. It is called 
intuition. Sometimes it is also called 
the sixth sense. All of us know the 


five senses: seeing, hearing, smelling, 
feeling, and tasting. The sixth sense 
is intuition, or knowing that a thing 
is true when there is no way of proving 
it by any of the five senses. 

Ask the Father to give you intuition 
or inner knowing. Then watch for its 
development. The first time I remem. 
ber intuition’s having been active in 
me was in an incident that happened 
when I was a little girlk My younger 
sister and I were sent to the store on an 
errand. She lost a nickel. We searched 
the path over which we had come, but 
we did not find the nickel. A _ nickel 
seemed a great loss to us, so I decided 
to pray. I asked the Father to show 
me where the nickel was. Almost im- 
mediately I knew where it was, and went 
directly to it and picked it up. When 
I prayed my mind was made open to 
God’s mind and His mind made it clear 
to my mind where the nickel was. This 
is called intuition. 

I knew where the nickel was in just 
the same way that Peter knew that 
Jesus was the Christ. You can know 
all that you need to know in just this 
same way. Use this thought: 


The mind of God in me tells me al 
that I need to know. 


2 
The Greatest in the 
Kingdom 
LESSON 2, APRIL 13, 1930. 


Jesus came to tell God’s children of 
their Father’s kingdom. The Jews of 
Jesus’ day understood earthly king: oms 
where a king ruled his people, but they 
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did not understand what Jesus meant 
by the kingdom of heaven, God’s king- 
dom. It was very hard for even the 
disciples to understand that the king- 
dom that Jesus came to make known 
is a kingdom ruled by God’s mind (right 
thoughts). 

The disciples came to Jesus with this 
question, “Who then is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven?” In the earthly 
kingdoms they had known, some one per- 
son was the great- 
est, and perhaps 
each disciple  se- 
cretly hoped that in 
the new kingdom he 
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given us the electric light and other 
blessings that he has helped to give to 
the world. 

God wanted to make it easier for us 
to go from one place to another, but 
some one had to sail the first boat, some 
one had to have in his mind the plan 
for the first locomotive, the first auto- 
mobile, the first airplane. God wanted 
to give us the telephone and the radio, 
but some one’s mind had to be open to 

these ideas. In all 


would be chosen as =— i 


the greatest. They SS 


must have been dis- 
appointed when Je- 
sus called to Him a S 
little child, and said 
to them, “Verily I 
say unto you, Ex- : 
cept ye turn, and ! 
become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall in no 


the steps of prog- 
ress that have been 
made, some one had 
to be able to see the 
good that God 
wanted us to have, 


=e \ <A and to go ahead. 

S \ Almost every- 
4 thing that has been 
lJ done to make life 

happier and easier 


and better for us all 


has come through 
some one’s desire to 
make life happier 


wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Jesus meant that any one who would 
enter the kingdom of heaven should be 
humble and open-minded, that one 
should be willing to let God’s ideas be 
expressed through him; that one enters 
the kingdom of heaven through thinking 
right thoughts. 

In God’s mind are countless ideas that 
will be blessings to His people when 
some one is able to think them. 

God wanted to bless His people with 
more light, but He could do it only when 
some person was willing to let thoughts 
of better artificial light come into his 
mind. Edison was open-minded, and 
God’s mind worked through him to bless 
His people. If Edison had closed his 
mind when the first thought about elec- 
tricity came to him, he would never have 


One who owed a debt is asking forgiveness. 


and easier and bet- 
ter for some one 
else. If we keep our minds open to God’s 
ideas by watching for ways to make 
some one else happy, then perhaps we 
too may be the means through which 
God’s rich blessings will be given to His 
people. We can open our minds to God’s 
ideas by thinking this thought: 


The rich ideas of God are expressing 
through my mind. 
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We Are Forgiven 
LESSON 3, APRIL 20, 1930. 


If you owed a debt, of course you 
would want to pay it. Any honest per- 
son would. But if you could not pos- 
sibly pay it, would you not be grateful 
to the one whom you owed if he should 
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say to you, “You need not pay this debt; 
I will forgive it’? In the lesson for 
today is the story Jesus told of two 
men who owed debts. He told this story 
to teach His disciples to forgive. 

Boys and girls do not often owe 
money, but they do owe many other 
things, such as willing obedience to par- 
ents and teachers, fairness and honesty 
and loyalty to friends and playmates, 
and helpfulness to younger boys and 
girls. If you fail in any of these things, 
then you owe a debt. If some one else 
fails to be fair and honest and loyal and 
helpful toward you, then he owes a debt. 

What shall we do about these debts? 

When Jesus was teaching His disci- 
ples to pray, He said to them, “After 
this manner therefore pray ye... And 
forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors.” He followed His 
instructions on prayer with this state- 
ment, “For if ye forgive men their 
trespasses [debts], your heavenly Fa- 
ther will also forgive you. But if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes.” 

If we would be forgiven, then we must 
learn to forgive. To forgive a wrong 
done us is to erase from our minds all 
ill feeling against the person who did 
the thing that caused us to feel hurt. 

A very small boy who had been dis- 
obedient and rebellious toward his 
grandmother, whom he loved dearly, 
asked her to forgive him and never to 
remember his disobedience any more. 
He knew that if his grandmother re- 
membered his disobedience and felt hurt 
about it, that she would not have for- 
given him. He wanted to be forgiven. 

We can take this little boy’s under- 
standing of forgiveness as a test for 
ourselves. If we can forget the hurt 
caused us by another person, we have 
forgiven that person; if we still feel 
hurt over things that have happened, 
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if we still want to “get even” with the 
person who hurt us, we have not for- 
given. 

The act of forgiving brings about two 
blessings: It makes it possible for the 
Father to forgive us, and it makes it 
possible for the one whom we have for- 
given to be our friend. 

The following thought will help us to 
forgive: 

I forgive, and I am forgiven. 

Giving Jesus First Place 


LESSON 4, APRIL 27, 1930. 


The story told in the lesson for today 
is that of the rich young man who came 
to Jesus and asked Him what good thing 
he could do, that he might have eternal 
life. The young man thought, when he 
came to Jesus, that he was willing to do 
anything that Jesus might ask of him. 
Jesus mentioned a number of things that 
the young man should do. Upon hear- 
ing each of these suggestions the young 
man answered that he had already done 
the thing Jesus mentioned. This young 
man was very rich, and his money and 
possessions meant much to him. Finally 
Jesus said to him, “If thou wouldest 
be perfect, go, sell that which thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come, fol- 
low me.” When the young man heard 
this, he turned away and was sorrow- 
ful. He could not give up his riches. 

Jesus did not think it was wrong for 
the rich young man to have a nice home 
and plenty of money; but he did no 
want the young man to love his money, 
his home, and his friends so much that 
he was unwilling to give them up if need 
be, to follow Jesus. 

Jesus knew that those who follow 
Him find happiness. By following Him, 
Jesus means living as He would have 


(Please turn to page $2) 
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Mrs. Farnsworth wants 


but: his mother did not like him to go 
away without telling her. Perhaps she 


But she did let him go, and cheerfully. 
“Take these five nice barley cakes I’ve 


fishes too, for it will be a long walk, 
I'll feel 
better if you have a 
bit of lunch to carry 
with you.” 

Amos did not want 
to take the lunch. ‘He 
disliked the thought of 
running along with a 
bag of food; the other 
boys would be sure to 
laugh. But his mother 
was so thoughtful of 
him and loved him so 
devotedly, that he 
would not say a word 
to hurt her feelings. 

He was at the door, 
bag in hand. “Havea 
good time,” his mother 
was saying, “and re- 
member all you hear, 


to tell me. I’d love to 
go myself, but there’s 
work I must be doing.” 
Down the road, a thought came to 
He could throw away the bag 
of food. His mother would never know. 
But a clearer thought followed, and he 
He was not a 


= Loyal or Lucky? 
~ By FRANCES JOYCE FARNSWORTH 
he [EpiTor’s Note: Frances Joyce Farnsworth has taken the facts and the ideas around 
é which this story is written from the story of the feeding of the multitude, as re- 
It lated in the 14th chapter of Matthew. The people about whom the Bible stories are 
or- written lived so long ago that sometimes it is hard for us to think of them as having 
the same disappointments and the same joys that we have. 
us to realize that the lad who gave Jesus the loaves-and the fishes was a real, 
to wide-awake boy.] 
Amos whistled over his work. In the 
house his mother was busily kneading 
bread, which she would bake in small would not let him go. 
loaves Over the coals of the wood fire * 
‘eC BF Amos had just made. It was a clear, 
bright day. As Amos whistled and,,.just baked, Son,” she said as she bustled 
worked he thought of all he would ‘do, about capably. “I’ll put in a couple of 
lay when he should be a man. ~Then he 
me & heard John’s shrill whistle from the rear ¥.and you may get home late. 
ing wall. 
nal Presently § John’s 
he § head popped up above 
rough stones. 
im. § “Come on!” he called. 
hat § “I just heard that the 
ar- # man every one is talk- 
ung # ing about is to be not 
one @ far from here today. 
ung # A lot of folks are go- /} 
ing. Joel and Jesse 
ally # are waiting for me at As 
lest # the corner. I said I’d oN 
asi, B® stop and tell you. 
halt Come on!” 
fol “I'll ask Mother,” 
ard § said Amos, turning to- 
ow- @ ward the house. 
. “Well, I can’t wait!” 
John’svoicewas 
omé® scornful. “I told the 
not fellows I’d be right Amos wished that he could be 
ney, along. We've got to __ running with John. 
that ® run like everything, for it’s a long way 
eed to go on foot. He’ll be:gone before you Amos. 
are ready.” John disappeared on the 
low # other side of the wall as Amos went to- 
lim, ® ward the house. squared his shoulders. 


Amos wished that he could be running 
with John. It hurt to be made fun of; 


sissy! Only a sissy would care what 
the other boys said. Sissies always wor- 
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ried about what some one else might 
think. With the bag under his arm, he 
ran at top speed down the road. It was 
a long way. 
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He gave thanks for them and broke 
them into pieces. Then He gave ‘he 
pieces of bread to men, to be passed to 

the people. The ish 


Jesus had gone 
out in a boat, and 
the people were run- 
ning along the 
shore. On and on 
they went by thou- 
sands—people who 
wanted to hear Je- 
sus. At last the little 
boat drew in to the 
shore and the crowd 
swarmed around Je- 
sus. Amos wriggled 
his way through the 
crowd. There were 
other boys, but they 
were all so eager to 
see the wonderful 
hero that they gave 


no thought to Amos 
or to the bag under 


divided oo. 
There was plenty 
for all. No one went 
hungry. After every 
one had eaten and 
was satisfied, there 
were twelve basket- 
fuls of the pieces of 
bread gathered up, 
so that none should 
be wasted. It was 
wonderful! Every 
one marveled that 
Jesus could do such 
an unheard-of thing. 

But no one was 
happier than Amos. 
After all, it was his 
lunch, his loaves 
and fishes, that the 
Master had used. He 


his arm. 

Jesus talked to 
the people for hours. At last when the 
sun was about to go down, Amos began 
to feel hungry. Home was miles away. 
Now he was glad that his mother had 
given him the lunch; but just as he was 
opening the bag, a man spoke to him. 
The man took Amos to Jesus. Jesus 
asked Amos if he would share the little 
store of food. Amos was hungry, but 
gladly he gave his lunch to Jesus. 


Then Jesus commanded all the people 
to be seated. They sat down in rows. 
On the rich green grass, in their gar- 
ments of yellow, red, and blue, they 
looked like a bright flower garden filled 
with rows of gay blossoms; for almost 
five thousand grown-up men, as well as 
many women and children, had come 
to hear Jesus talk. 


Jesus took the barley loaves that 
Amos’ mother had baked that morning. 


Amos gladly gave his lunch to Jesus. 


glad indeed 
that he had not been 
a coward and thrown them away. 
Back at home, he had much to tell his 
mother. The next day John came, and 
together they talked of all they had seen 
and heard. “And to think that you 
should be the one to help do a thing like 
that,” said John wistfully. “I wish | 
had taken some bread and fish with me. 
Some fellows have all the luck!” 


Giving Jesus First Place 


(Continued from page 30) 


us live. Anything that keeps us from 
being truthful, kind, honest, loving, and 
generous, keeps us from following Je 
sus. If we let uncontrolled tempers 
rule us, we are letting our tempers 
stand between us and following J sus, 
just as truly as the rich young maa let 
(Please turn to page 36) 
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David, waiting on the steps of the 
Roost for the gang, had become impa- 
tient by the time Red opened the big 
gate. 

“It’s about time some of you were 
showing up,” David called. “This is 
the first nice Saturday we’ve had this 
month, and we have some more garden 
stuff to plant.” 

“Listen, David, we’ve got something 
more serious to think about than plant- 
ing garden.” 

At Red’s sober tone David stopped 
playing with Bige and came forward. 

“What is it, Red?” he asked. 

“It’s Dick Short. He’s in trouble, and 
I don’t know what we ought to do about 
it. The gang is down 
at the creek, and they 
sent me up here for 
you.” 

“What’s the matter | 
with Dick?’ asked | | 

| 


Dick Decides to Hoe 


in the back of the store talking to some 
one and didn’t hear Dick come in. Dick 
says he heard the boss say that he had 
been missing candy bars and that he al- 
most knew that the colored boy, Dick, 
had been taking them. Mr. Empke said 
that he was going to talk to Dick about 
it today and that if he had been stealing 
he’d have to be sent to the reform school. 

“Oh, I hope he didn’t do it!” said 
David fervently. 

“You’d better hope they won’t catch 
him,” said Red grimly, “because he did 
take the candy.” 

“How do you know?” David asked 
quickly. 

“Because he owned up to it. He’s 


David impatiently as |, 
they started. | 

“Well, you know f= 
that he has been work- 
ing at Empke’s gro- 
cery store on Satur- — 
days.” =, 


continued, “Dick’s 
mother sent him to the E 
store. Mr. Empke was “/t’s about time 


“Last night,” Red 


some of you were showing up,” David called, 
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down there with the gang right now.” 

“Oh, what a mess!” moaned David. 
“Why on earth did he have to steal?” 

“The worst of it is that now he wants 
us to let him hide in the Roost, and 
Chink says if we do that we’ll be break- 
ing the law.” 

By this time the two boys were ap- 
proaching the group by the creek. 

“David,” called Cousin Bob, “if we 
let Dick stay in the Roost, can they 
arrest us?” 

“There is a law something like that, 
I believe,” David answered. 

“They call it abetting a crime,” volun- 
teered Chink. “I know because my 
uncle’s a lawyer.” 

“But he can’t stay in there always,” 
objected Andy, “and they’ll catch him 
when he finally goes home.” 

“By that time everybody will think 
he’s dead,” Kegs argued, “and they’ll 
be so glad to find that he’s alive that 
Mr. Empke may forgive him.” 

“Yes, and he may not,” said Andy. 

The little black boy said never a word, 
but rolled his eyes from one Spartan to 
another. 

“Why did he have to take the old 
candy in the first place?’ Chink asked 
the company in general. 


April, 


“Say,” Kegs answered hotly, “if you 
gave all you earned to your mother, to 
buy school clothes for yourself and shoes 
for your little sister, how else would 
you get candy?” 

“T wouldn’t steal if I never had any 
candy,” said Chink stoutly. 

“It’s all right for you to talk,” said 
Kegs earnestly. “I don’t think I’d take 
what didn’t belong to me either; but 
how can | be sure what I’d do if I never 
had any money to spend for candy? | 
like chocolate bars mighty well, and if 
I had to work where they were all day 
and could never have any, I’d have to 
grit my teeth hard to do right.” : 

“All this talk isn’t helping out much,” 
said Red. “He did it, and that’s that. 
Now what are we going to do about it?” 

“T think he ought to go to Mr. Empke 
and own up and say he’s sorry,” said 
Chink. 

“Ever see a reform school?” asked 
Andy. 

For a moment no one spoke. 

“Let’s take him up to the Roost now,” 
David suggested. ‘We can decide what 
to do later.” 

Once in the Roost, the Spartans 
wrinkled their brows trying to think of 
a way out of the difficulty. 


The Spartans wrinkled their brows 
trying to think of a way out of the 
difficulty. 
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“Maybe 
went and talked to 
r. Empke that 
vould help,” said 
Red. 

“T have 
said David sud- 
denly. “Let’s get 
Mr. McCarter to 
alk to him.” 
“Yes, but Dick 
ill have to prom- 
d ifffise never to steal 
day again before we go 
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forgot something.” 
The Spartans 
turned back. Mr. 
McCarter was 
fumbling in his 
pockets. 

“Here we are!” 
he exclaimed, 
drawing out both 
hands filled with 
candy bars, and 
handing them to 
Kegs. “One for 
each of you and an 


o Mr. McCarter,” 
said Cousin Bob. 


ch,” “Now, I’ve got an idea,” said Kegs. 
that. Why not hire Dick to help in the gar- 
it?” den? I’ll give him five cents of my al- 
npke Mowance every week if you fellows will 
said do that too. Then he can buy candy 

once in a while and he won’t have to 
sked steal.” 

So it was decided that Dick should 

work for The Spartan Company Ltd. 
ow,’ # “Now, Dick,” said David solemnly, “if 
what HI get Mr. McCarter to ask Mr. Empke 

not to send you to the reform school, 
‘tans $will you hold up your right hand and 
ik of Hpromise not to steal any more?” 


“Yes, suh, I sure will.”” And Dick’s 
black hand shot up as high as he could 


“You’ve given your word now, Dick, 
and we’re counting on you to keep it.” 
That afternoon a _ delegation of 
Spartans called on Mr. McCarter, who, 
after listening to their story, went to 
ee Mr. Empke, the grocer. When he 
ame away he had good news for the 
gang. Not only would Mr. Empke for- 
give Dick, but on the strength of Dick’s 


allowed to go back to work the next 
Saturday. The Spartans had thanked 
the banker and were starting back to 
the shack when Mr. McCarter called 
them. “Just a minute, boys. I almost 


“Yes, suh, I sure will.” 


promise not to steal again he would be 


extra one for Dick. 
Tell him for me 
that I know he is going to keep his prom- 
ise.” 

When the Spartans got back to the 
Roost, Dick was anxiously waiting for 
news. 

“It’s all right, boy,” said Kegs. Dick 
was so overcome by joy that he was 
speechless, but two large tears forced 
their way out from beneath his eyelids 
and rolled down his black cheeks. Later, 
between sobs, he explained that he had 
not slept well since taking the candy 
and that it had not tasted nearly so good 
as he had thought it was going to taste, 
because somehow it had been hard to 
swallow. He knew it was not right to 
take things that did not belong to him, 
and his mother would be glad when he 
told her he was going to work for the 
Spartans. She had wanted him to have 
some money that he could call his own, 
to spend as he liked, and now he was 
going to have it. At this thought, Dick 
became so happy that his white teeth 
glistened. 

Perhaps the sight of those perfect, 
white teeth made Kegs think of the 
candy bars. At any rate, he gave a 
sudden shout and brought them forth. 

“Here they come, fellows. Catch 
them,” and he tossed one to each of the 
gang. 
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“This one will surely taste good,” said 
Dick, as he ran home to give half of it 
to hi: sister and to tell his mother why 
he had not been home the night before. 

“No Scout could beat that for a good 
turn,” said Red as Dick disappeared... 

“Yes, and the best of it is that we’ve 
done ourselves a good turn at the same 
time,” Chink added, “because that boy 
is going to be a big help in our garden.” 


April, 1°30 


Giving Jesus First Place 
(Continued from page $2) 
his love for his possessions keep | im 
out of the kingdom. We give Jesus { rst 
place in our lives when we weed out of 
our minds and our lives everything that 
falls short of Christ’s standard of truth, 
and purity, and loving kindness. 
I put Christ first by thinking and «ct. 
ing as He would have me think and «ct, 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help others can do 
so by saying this prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and lovin}, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Mistress Mary, bright and cheery, yellow, and blue; Mary’s hair, brown; 
How does your garden grow? 


With silver bells, and cockle shells, ‘ 
And pretty maids all in a row. sprinkler, dark green. 


Color the sky blue; the fence, yellow; rime pictures, and later I shall tell you 
the foliage, green; the flowers, rose, how to make a Mother Goose rime book. 


her dress, two shades of pink; the 


Be sure to save all the Mother Goose 
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Cross Word Bird Puzzle 


By K. GORDON IRWIN 


1. A graceful bird 
who takes his food in 
flight. 


2. A beautiful 
singer who likes to be 
seen when he sings. 
Found near roadsides 
and in gardens. 


3. bird who 
wears crescent- 
shaped collar in front, 
and has a song like 
the tone of a fife ora 
whistle. 


4. The bird that 
. : has come to stand for 
SS 5. The herald of 
spring, called ‘“Good- 
fellow.” 


6. A bird with a 
liquid song but a 
harsh cry. He trims 
his black dress with 
red shoulder caps. 
This bird’s eggs are 
blue-and-white — with 
streaks of black. 


After writing down 
the letters that spell 
the birds’ names— 
each under its own 
number—you will find 
spelled out in_ the 
squares, beginning 
with 1 and reading 
across, what it is that 
the birds are so happy 
about. 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE 
The elephant. It furnishes ivory for commercial purposes and pulls heavy loads 
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‘TIS EASTER 


Music by Words by 
May F Lawrence Marian Phelps 


1. In the tree-top Rob-in’s trill - ing Hap-py lit - tle songs of spring, 

2. Daf-fo-dils are gai - ly spring-ing All a-long the gar-den way, 

3. In the mead-ow lambs are play - ing, Light-ly skip- ping to and fro, 


it 


» poco rit. 


All the air with mu- sic fill - ing, And we seem to hear him sing: 
We can al- most hear them ring-ing Ti - ny gold-en bells that say: 
And the lit - tle streams are say - ing Ver- y soft- ly as they flow: 


REFRAIN a tempo 


el 


Eas-ter, Fair Eas-ter, Wee  las- sie, Wee lad, The 


<> 


ell 


| 
Sav - ior has ris - en, Re - joice, and be glad. 
Eas - ter, Bright Eas - ter,) 


it 
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By Virginia Rudder Grundy~ 


Around the clock, the long hand races; 

So we arise and wash our faces, 

Then brush our teeth and smooth our 
hair, 

And dress for school with haste, but 
care. 


A cereal with cream we eat, 
Or nice, hot cakes, with syrup sweet; 


Then pack our books and say good-by 
To Mother dear; then off we hie. 


“BERYL HALEY" 
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Just up the street we go to school, 
To study hard, and break no rule. 
I dearly love my teacher kind. 
And do my very best to mind. 


This way, I make a good report; 

And though I like the friendly sport 
At playtime, still it's better fun, 

When school is out and study's done, 


To cuddle up in Mother's lap, 

And maybe take a little nap, 
Before the boys come in and say, 
How big you are to act that way!” 


Then Mother says, “Let her alone! 
To me she never will seem grown: 
At which I'm glad as glad can be 

I still her baby girl can be. 
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THE EASTER RABBITS HABIT 


By Frances Gorman Risser ~ 


The Easter rabbit 


Has one good habit, 
Which shows that he is kind: 


When stars shine brightly, 
He scampers lightly 
And leaves gay eggs behind FF 


He hides his presents 
In places pleasant, 
For me to hunt and find! 
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Fuzzy Fur awoke very sud- 
lenly one morning, for into the 
idst of his sleep came a 
strange scent that wakened him 


and said: Get up! Quick! And 
And Fuzzy Fur got up 

quickly, and ran. He didn't 
wait to argue. He didn't wait 


away from that strange scent. 
The usual scents and noises 
of the forest did not disturb 
Fuzzy Fur when he slept, but 
this was an unusual scent. 
Once, when he was a very little 
cub, running about with his 
mother, they had come to a tree 
from which most of the bark had 
been rubbed for several feet 
above the ground. There was 
\g2 Strange scent about that tree, 
and Fuzzy Fur's mother had 
stopped and bristled suddenly, 
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Fuzzy Fur and the Sugar Barrel 


By ALFRED I. TOOKE 
Copyright 1930. 
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and then turned and hurried 
away, pushing Fuzzy Fur ahead 


of her, with her nose. Far, far 
beyond their usual feeding 
grounds she went. Not until 


Fuzzy Fur had dropped down, 
so tired that he could not crawl 
another inch, had they stopped 
to rest and to find food. 

When he was a little older, 
they had met that scent again, 
coming down the breeze, and 
when Fuzzy Fur had looked, he 
had seen another bear—a big 
grizzly—not a hundred feet 
away. This time Fuzzy Fur had 
bristled too, and very silently 
yet very quickly, he and his 
mother had turned and hurried 
away down the wind. 

The same scent had awak- 
ened Fuzzy Fur now—the scent 
of a grizzly—and Fuzzy Fur 
knew that this was the exact 
moment to take that vacation 
that he had been planning so 
long; so off he went. 

Down the mountain side he 
went, looking neither to right 
nor to left. Down in the marsh 
at the foot of the mountain were 
rabbits, and hares, and mallards 
with their nests and eggs, but 
Fuzzy Fur did not stop. The 
scent of the grizzly was still in 
his nostrils, and he kept going, 
around the end of the lake, and 
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“Now for a real breakfast!” he thought. 


up the mountain on the other 
side. 

There was an old, deserted 
logging camp halfway up that 
mountain, beside a deep water- 
fall in a tumbling, tossing 
stream. Not until Fuzzy Fur 
came in sight of the old, deserted 
buildings did he stop. He 
stopped then because another 
scent met him 

There wasa very strong scent 
of humans around him. He went 
on slowly, and the nearer he got 
to the old camp the stronger the 
scent became. 

Carefully he worked his way 
around to the other side of the 
camp. The scent was stronger 
there, but still it was not very 
fresh, so Fuzzy Fur went into 
the clearing. An old tin can with 
some of the contents still stick- 
ing to it made an appetizing tit- 
bit, and promised richer delights. 

As Fuzzy Fur's nose picked 
out the cabin where the men 
were living and his feet took 
him around to the back door, he 
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sniffed in great delight. There 
was an unmistakable odor of 
sugar, brown sugar, and jt 
seemed to come from a barrel 


standing beside the back deor, 


“Now for a real breakfast!" 
thought Fuzzy Fur. But when 
he peered eagerly into the bar. 
rel the sight that greeted him 
was very disappointing. The 
barrel had indeed been used to 
hold brown sugar, but nothing 
was left now but the odor and a 
little of the sugar sticking to the 
sides and around the bottom of 
the barrel. 


If Fuzzy Fur was disap 
pointed at not finding all the 
brown sugar he could eat, he 
was at least glad to find the lit 
ya bit in the bottom of the bar 
rel. 

He stood on his hind legs 
and poked his head down into 


the barrel as far as he could, 
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Giving his hind 
legs a vigorous 
. push against the 
ground, he tipped 
himself neatly into 
the barrel, stand- 
ing on his fore- 
paws and letting 
his rear quarters 
dangle awkwardly 
over the edge of 
the barrel. His 
squat little furry 
body blotted out 
Ball the light, but he 
not need any 
light. His eager 


had all he wanted. 
“Now,” thought 
Fuzzy Fur, “I've had 
enough. I guess ['ll 
get out.” But he found 
that getting out wasn't 
going to be nearly so 


wR easy as getting in had 
| been. 

He pushed and 

pushed with his fore- 

Paws, but that wasn't 


much help. He tried 


Fuzzy Fur tipped himself neatly 
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but it didn't go quite far enough. it again, kicking with his hind 
He stretched out his tongue as legs—and it was just at that mo- 
far as it would go, but the de- ment that a man turned the 
licious brown sugar was still bend in the trail and saw Fuzzy 
, just a little beyond his reach. Fur's funny little hind quarters 


waving wildly from 
the top of the bar- 
rel; but Fuzzy Fur 
didn't know about 
the man, of course. 

A second later 
the man was joined 
by another one. 

Look!” said 
the first one, point- 
ing toward the bar- 
rel, 

The other man 
looked, and Fuzzy 
Fur's legs ceased 
into the barrel. waving, for he too 


had heard that ex- 


tongue had no difficulty in find- clamation. As he listened a sud- 
ing the sugar in the groove den chorus of strange noises 
: around the bottom edge of the came into the barrel and told 
barrel. He licked hungrily him that it was time to go. 
away, stopping only to lick his Ha-ha-ha-ha! Ha-ha-ha-ha- 
chops occasionally, until he had _ ha!" came one noise. 


2 Ho-ho-ho-ho ) Ho-ho-ho-ho- 
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ho!” came another loud noise. 

Fuzzy Fur made a great ef- 
fort. His forelegs pushed. His 
hind legs kicked. He rocked 
from side to side, and the barrel 
began to rock gently to and fro. 

Ha-ha-ha-ha! Ho-ho-ho-ho!™ 
came the noises. 

Fuzzy Fur made a last great 
effort, and the barrel fell over 
on its side. With Fuzzy Fur 
still imprisoned in it, it rolled 
clackety-clackety-bang, over 
the rocks and down the hill to- 
ward the river, whirling Fuzzy 
Fur around dizzily, bumping 
harder and bouncing higher as 
it gathered speed, until with a 
last glorious burst of energy it 
struck a bump on the river's 
bank, bounded high into the air, 
and came down with a mighty 
splash into the middle of the 
river. 

Again and again Fuzzy Fur 
pushed with his forepaws as the 
water rushed into the barrel and 
filled his nose and his mouth 
and his ears. Frantically he 
struggled and kicked, until, 
with a great push, he got free. 

He opened his eyes for a sec- 
ond, but grunted with fright, 
and as quickly shut them again. 


Fuzzy Fur gazed up in wonder at 
the waterfall. 


The barrel had suddenly 
dropped out of sight before hin, 
and his one quick glance 
showed him that he was on the 
very edge of the waterfall. 

The water sucked and pulled 
at him as he fought against It, 
and then the world seemed sud. 
denly to slip out from under 
him, and he went down, down, 
down, for what seemed like a 
long, long time, until he stopped, 
with a loud thump, squarely on 
the barrel, smashing it into bits. 

He spluttered and gasped and 
choked, and gazed up in wonder 
at the waterfall over which he 
had just fallen. Then, when he 
had got his breath, he struggled 
to the farther bank of the river, 
and scrambling up it, galloped 
off into the forest, eager to leave 
behind him a place where such 
unexpected things happen. 

And as he stopped in the 
heart of a clump of friendly 
aspens, there came to him down 
the wind those strange noises 
that men make when they are 
amused at anything. 


Ha-ha-ha-ha! Ho-ho-ho-ho 4 
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Once upon a time there were two 
lovely \ wholived near the shore of 
day the \ watched. 
thot would, bring 
princess had twoff 


-One day saw a beautiful white_.& 
ig their shore. Lxcitedly they waited 
for rincess who gave each 
ich they found—but if we told you what 
theft Bund we would be telling you the 
of Lreasure Box a Sa publ lished 
by Unit choel, 
{s bound dis with 
silken, Wh en you tell in- 
teresting the story of eas x sounds ; 
and that it costs only. 50% we are sure 
that they will wamt you this<SAso 
of ou can finish the story. 
ust mail your order to 
K ansas sas Cty, Mo. 
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Christ is risen 
In my heart! 
Of His life 
T am a part. 
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Christ is risen! 
I will say 

Only Christlike 
Words today. 


Christ is risen! 
Moonbeams bright 
Send the message 
Through the night. 
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